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“K  we  are  unwilling  as  a nation  to  commit 
ourselves  to  social  justice,  we  need  a large 
apparatus  to  keep  people  in  line.” 

Jan  Marinissen 

AFSC  Penal  Affairs  Director 

Prisons  and  the  criminal  justice  system  are  in  need 
of  Friends’  continuing  concern  and  involvement.  Do 
we  know  what  conditions  prevail  in  our  own  local 
jails,  federal  prisons,  youth  authority  facilities?  In 
what  ways  are  we  in  communication  with  prisoners, 
active  in  prison  projects,  working  at  the  state  level 
and  in  our  communities  to  influence  humane  legisla- 
tion and  to  question  current  plans  for  building  more 
prisons?  Are  we  educating  for  abolishment  of  the 
death  penalty? 

“No  More  Walls,  No  More  Bars, . . . No  More 
Prisons:  The  Case  for  Alternatives  to  Prison,”  a 
research  paper  by  Patrick  Dunleavy  and  Susanne 
Schmitt,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting,  enables  us  in  this 
and  the  July  issue  to  assess  present  prison  realities 
and  envision  their  transformation. 

The  Reynold’s  Korean  Report  is  concluded  here, 
and  in  the  July  Friends  Bulletin  Mark  Shepard’s 
journal  among  communities  will  acquaint  Friends 
with  the  French  Christian  community  of  the  Ark. 

Shirley  Ruth 


Changes  for  Chico 
Lowell  Tozer,  Presiding  Clerk 

The  Yearly  Meeting  schedule  for  1979  lists  some 
interesting  features,  including  four  noteworthy  in- 
novations, and  an  expansion  of  something  new  last 
year  that  Friends  greatly  appreciated. 

The  period  for  Sharing  and  Concerns  that  pre- 
ceded the  final  meeting  for  worship  at  Whittier  was 
enthusiastically  received,  so  we  have  kept  it  and 
added  an  earlier  one  immediately  after  the  Roll  Call 
session,  just  before  our  first  full  meeting  for  wor- 
ship. 

The  first  evening  session,  which  has  for  years  been 
the  responsibility  of  Ministry  and  Oversight,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Peace  Committee.  We  hope 
they  will  continue  to  lead  us,  as  in  the  recent  past, 
in  corporate  attention  to  the  spiritual  roots  of  our 
peace  testimony. 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  the  new  Silent 
Retreat,  an  option  for  those  who  choose  to  observe 
silence  beginning  at  10  o’clock  Wednesday  morn- 
ing and  continuing  through  lunch  to  1: 15.  We  feel 
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(Changes:  cont.  from  page  146) 
that  Friends  can  benefit  greatly  from  such  a period 
in  the  middle  of  our  busy  week  at  Chico. 

And  last,  you  will  note  that  we  have  finally  been 
able  to  schedule  a plenary  session  for  worship  every 
afternoon  of  Yearly  Meeting  from  4:15  to  5:00. 

The  Clerk  and  members  of  Representative  Com- 
mittee will  be  grateful  for  thoughtful  comments  on 
the  schedule  when  Yearly  Meeting  is  over. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  1979 
Chico,  California 

Tentative  Schedule 
Sunday,  August  5 


1:00-6:00 

Standing  Committees,  as  called 
by  Clerks 

7:30-10:00 

Representative  Committee  I 

Monday,  August  6 

9:00-11:00 

Representative  Committee  II 

11:15-12:00 

Orientation 

11:45-1:15 

Lunch 

1:30-2:45 

**SESSIONI:  Roll  Call  & 
Introductions 

3:00-4:00 

SESSION  II:  Sharing  & Concerns 

4:15-5:00 

SESSION  III:  Worship 

5:00-6:30 

Dinner 

7:30-9:30 

SESSION  IV : Report  of  the 
Peace  Committee 

9:30 

PYM  Young  Friends  Meeting  — 
Place  to  be  announced 

Tuesday,  August  7 

7:00-8:15 

Breakfast 

8:15-9:30 

Worship-Fellowship  Groups 

10:00-12:00 

SESSION  V:  Preliminary  Re- 
port of  Nominating  Committee, 
followed  by  three  groups  on 
aspects  of  the  faith  and  practice 
of  Friends. 

11:45-1:15 

Lunch 

1:30-3:30 

Interest  and  Sharing  Groups 

4:15-5:00 

SESSION  VI:  Worship 

5:00-6:30 

Dinner 

7:30-9:30 

SESSION  VII:  Reports  of  Repre- 
sentative Committee  & Discipline 
Committee 

Wednesday,  August  8 

7:00-8:15 

Breakfast 

8:15-9:30 

Worship-Fellowship  Groups 

10:00-12:00 

Open  Period 

10:00-1:15 

Silent  Retreat  from  10:00 
through  Lunch  — Optional 

11:45-1:15  Lunch 

1 : 30-3 : 30  Interest  & Sharing  Groups 

4:15-5:00  SESSION  VIII:  Worship 

5:00-6:30  Dinner 

7:30-9:30  SESSION  IX:  Reports  from 

Friends  World  Committee, 
Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee, 
& North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 


Thursday,  August  9 


7:00-8:15 

Breakfast 

8:15-9:30 

Worship-Fellowship  Groups 

10:00-12:00 

SESSION  X:  Report  of  the 
Social  Order  Comrnittee 

11:45-1:15 

Lunch 

1:30-3:30 

Interest  & Sharing  Groups,  and 
Representative  Committee  III 

4:00-5:00 

SESSION  XI:  Memorials 

5:00-6:30 

Dinner 

7:30-9:30 

SESSION  XII:  Report  of 
Ministry  & Oversight 

Friday,  August  10 

7:00-8:15 

Breakfast 

8:15-9:30 

Worship-Eellowship  Groups 

10:00-12:00 

SESSION  XIII:  First  Reading  of 
the  Epistle 

Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Finance  Committee 

11:45-1:15 

Lunch 

1:30-3:00 

Interest  & Sharing  Groups 

3:00-4:00 

Open  Period:  No  PYM  activities 
scheduled 

4:15-5:00 

SESSION  XIV:  Worship 

5:00-6:30 

Dinner 

7:30-9:00 

Family  Night 

Saturday,  August  1 1 

7:00-8:15 

Breakfast 

8:15-9:15 

Worship-Fellowship  Groups 

9:30-10:30 

SESSION  Reading  of  the 

Epistles 

Final  Report  of  Nominating 

Committee 

Sharing  and  Concerns 

11:00-12:00 

SESSION  XVI:  Worship 

11:45-1:15 

Lunch 

**A11  meetings  indicated  by  the  word  SESSION  in 
capital  letters  are  plenary  sessions.  Everyone  is 
welcome. 
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No  More  Walls,  No  More  Bars,  . . . No  More 
Prisons:  The  Case  for  Alternatives  to  Prison 

Patrick  Dunleavy,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 
Susanne  Schmitt,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

“As  long  as  we  continue  to  build  prisons,  we  will 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  pressure  to  seek  more 
workable  solutions.”  — William  Nagel,  former  depu- 
ty superintendent.  New 
Jersey  Corrective  Institution 

For  the  past  several  years  in  this  country,  a crim- 
inal justice  reform  movement  has  been  quietly,  de- 
terminedly taking  hold  and  gaining  momentum. 

The  most  significant  change  advocated  by  this  re- 
form movement  seems  at  first  too  incredible  and 
unrealistic  to  be  considered,  but  upon  closer  scru- 
tiny is  found  to  be  firmly  based  on  a wealth  of 
evidence. 

The  change  being  proposed  is  a total  moratorium 
on  prison  construction  in  the  United  States.  As 
adopted  in  1972  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  (NCCD),  an  independent,  60,000 
member  organization  that  monitors  the  nation’s 
criminal  justice  system,  the  proposal  calls  for  an 
immediate  halt  to  construction  of  all  prisons,  jails, 
juvenile  training  schools  and  detention  homes. 

Under  the  moratorium,  no  new  detention  or  penal 
institution  would  be  built  before  alternatives  to 
incarceration  are  fully  funded  and  given  sufficient 
opportunity  to  prove  whether  or  not  they  improve 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  NCCD  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by  many 
organizations  including  such  diverse  ones  as  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee,  and  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

In  addition,  a specific-issue  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Moratorium  on  Prison  Construction,  has 
been  established  to  campaign  for  public  and  legis- 
lative approval  of  the  idea. 

The  plan  to  halt  prison  construction  in  order  to 
investigate  seriously  alternatives  reflects  the  view 
of  many  Americans  that  the  penal  system  is  failing 
as  this  country’s  answer  to  crime.  On  the  opposing 
side  of  this  issue,  the  usual  arguments  used  to  de- 
fend prisons  are  that  they  serve  to  protect  society 
from  criminals,  to  deter  crime,  and  to  rehabilitate 
social  deviates.  Each  of  these  arguments  is  refuted 
by  the  evidence. 

In  reality,  prisons  offer  very  little  protection  to 
society  from  lawbreakers:  1)  because  only  a very 
small  percentage  of  them  end  up  behind  bars  (for 


San  Francisco  County  Prison  at  San  Bruno 


every  100  serious  crimes  reported,  there  are  25 
arrests,  12  convictions,  and  three  persons  actually 
sent  to  prison),  and  2)  because  almost  all  who  do 
end  up  in  prison  are  eventually  released  back  into 
society,  usually  after  two  or  three  years.  The  sim- 
ple truth  of  the  matter  is  that  prisons  do  not  pro- 
tect society  from  its  criminal  offenders  because 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  living  in  society, 
not  behind  bars. 

Those  who  believe  in  prisons  often  stress  society’s 
need  for  protection  from  physical  violence.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  moratorium  accept  that  some  means 
is  needed  to  protect  people  from  those  prone  to 
violence.  They  point  out,  however,  that  existing 
cell  space  is  more  than  ample  to  provide  this  pro- 
tection because  only  about  one-fourth  of  prisoners 
are  involved  in  crimes  against  people.  Since  the 
great  majority  of  prisoners  pose  no  physical  threat 
to  society,  bodily  protection  is  not  a valid  reason 
for  restraining  them  behind  bars. 

The  most  commonly  cited  figure  on  the  percent- 
age of  prisoners  who  are  a physical  threat  to  people 
and  need  to  be  restrained  is  15%,  but  the  reliabil- 
ity of  this  figure  is  disputed.  For  example,  a U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  1966  compelled  the 
state  of  New  York  to  release  nearly  1,000  prison- 
ers, all  of  whom  were  classified  as  criminally  insane 
and  potentially  violent.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
released  prisoners  found  that  less  than  2%  com- 
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mitted  crimes  of  violence  and  were  returned  to 
institutions  for  the  criminally  insane  between 
1966  and  1970. 

The  second  major  reason  given  in  defense  of 
prisons  is  that  they  deter  crime:  1)  by  persuading 
would-be  criminals  not  to  take  the  risk  for  fear  of 
apprehension  and  imprisonment,  and  2)  by  dis- 
couraging criminal  activity  after  release  from  de- 
tention. 

Penalties  for  serious  crime,  such  as  long-term 
imprisonment,  often  fail  to  deter  would-be  crimi- 
nals because  motivating  factors  are  so  complex. 
Decisions  to  commit  major  crimes  may  involve  the 
need  or  greed  for  money,  and/or  the  spontaneous 
or  compulsive  acting  out  of  violent  feelings.  For 
example,  murder  is  considered  among  the  least 
deterrable  of  crimes  — regardless  of  penalty  — 
because  most  murders  (approximately  70%  of  all 
homicides  stem  from  passion,  anger  or  hatred  be- 
tween spouses,  friends  or  relatives). 

In  a national  study  of  capital  punishment, 
Thorsten  Sellin,  a sociologist  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  found  that  the  homicide  rate  was 
about  the  same  for  comparable  states  whether  or 
not  they  had  a death  penalty,  and  that  rates  did 
not  significantly  vary  when  a state  reinstated  or 
abolished  the  death  penalty. 

The  standard  American  response  to  rising  crime 
is  to  impose  harsher  prison  sentences  as  a means  of 
deterrence.  The  average  sentence  imposed  on  fed- 
eral offenders  has  increased  from  16.5  months  in 
1945  to  45.5  months  in  1975.  Yet,  despite  longer 
sentences,  serious  crime  soared  232%  from  1960 
through  1975,  rising  from  3.4  million  to  1 1.3 
million  serious  offenses.  Evidence  such  as  this  led 
one  European  study  to  conclude  that  “the  policy 
of  punishment  and  its  variations  have  no  effective 
influence  on  the  rate  of  crime.” 

The  idea  that  prison  deters  crime  because  punish- 
ment makes  those  sent  to  prison  less  likely  to  com- 
mit crimes  upon  release  is  also  unsupported  by  the 
evidence.  Recidivism,  the  return  to  crime  by  those 
who  have  previously  been  incarcerated,  is  in  the 
40-60%  range  in  this  country,  and  the  subsequent 
crime  is  often  more  serious  than  the  original.  A 
study  published  by  the  California  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Statistics  in  1970  found  that  more  than  half  of 
former  inmates  were  arrested  within  the  first  year 
following  release  from  jail.  By  comparison,  one- 
third  of  offenders  placed  on  probation  were  arrested 
within  the  following  year. 

One  study  in  particular  challenged  the  belief  that 
prison  deters  further  criminal  activity  by  former  in- 


mates. A U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1963  com- 
pelled the  state  of  Florida  to  release  1,252  felons 
who  had  been  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  without 
counsel.  The  Florida  Department  of  Corrections 
found  that  after  28  months,  the  recidivism  rate  for 
these  ex-prisoners  was  only  13.6%,  compared  to  25% 
for  those  released  after  completing  their  full  sentences. 
Rather  than  deterring  crime,  imprisonment  appears 
to  foster  post-release  criminal  behavior. 

The  last  of  the  three  arguments  in  defense  of  pri- 
sons is  that  they  serve  to  rehabilitate  prisoners.  The 
same  evidence  used  to  show  that  prisons  do  not  de- 
ter criminal  behavior  by  former  inmates  can  again 
be  cited  to  show  prisons  do  not  rehabilitate  (if  pri- 
sons fail  to  deter  continued  crime  by  released  in- 
mates, they  have  thus  failed  to  rehabilitate),  but 
the  concept  of  rehabilitation  differs  from  deter- 
rence in  meaning  not  only  a change  in  behavior, 
but  a change  in  attitude.  Rehabilitation  means 
that  as  a result  of  confinement,  the  inmate  leaves 
prison  intent  on  becoming  a productive,  law-abiding 
member  of  society. 

If  prisons  did  rehabilitate,  the  rate  of  recidivism 
would  not  be  anywhere  within  the  40-60%  range  it 
is  now,  and  the  chances  for  recidivism  would  not  in- 
crease with  the  length  of  time  a person  spends  in 
prison. 

Unfortunately  for  society  and  inmates  both,  pri- 
sons do  not  simply  fail  to  rehabilitate;  they  have  a 
negative  influence,  and  many  prisoners  leave  more 
hostile  and  anti-social  than  they  entered.  Books, 
television  documentaries  and  motion  pictures  have 
revealed  the  destructive  impact  of  prison  life  on  in- 
mates, vividly  exposing  what  happens  to  people 
when  they  are  sent  to  live  in  a world  where  fear, 
hatred,  and  violence  are  the  accepted  norm. 

If  prisons  were  a positive  influence,  inmate  suicide 
rates  would  not  be  as  much  as  six  times  higher  than 
that  for  the  general  population. 

In  the  words  of  former  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  “.  . .a  prison  term  is  the  equivalent 
of  a masters  degree  in  crime;”  and  according  to 
the  1974  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  report  on 
the  prison  system:  “.  . . the  present  system  has 
failed  utterly  as  a means  of  rehabilitating  offenders 
and  may  even  be  generating  crime  by  creating  a 
spirit  of  vindictiveness.” 

Moratorium  proponents  do  not  rest  with  the  case 
that  prisons  fail  to  fulfill  effectively  the  aims  for 
which  they  are  built.  Even  if  prisons  did  effectively 
provide  protection,  deter  crime,  and  rehabilitate 
offenders,  there  are  other  important  reasons  for  a 
moratorium:  (1)  serious  crime  is  projected  to  de- 

( Continued  on  Page  150) 
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dine;  and  (2)  the  present  penal  system  is  an  exor- 
bitant drain  of  tax  money. 

FBI  reports  show  that  the  number  of  violent 
crimes  - homicide,  rape,  robbery  and  aggravated 
assault  — that  were  reported  to  police  fell  4%  in 
1976.  The  total  number  of  serious  crimes  reported 
to  police  in  1976  — including  the  four  crimes  of 
violence  and  the  property-related  offenses  of  bur- 
glary, larceny,  and  auto-theft  — remained  about  even 
with  the  1975  total,  marking  the  first  time  since 
1972  that  serious  offenses  had  not  surged  ahead  of 
the  previous  year’s  total. 

Criminal  experts  attribute  the  unparalleled  232% 
increase  in  serious  crime  from  1960  to  the  end  of 
1975  primarily  to  the  fact  that  persons  born  during 
the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom  reached  adoles- 
cence and  young  adulthood  during  this  16-year 
span.  Persons  in  the  14-to-25  age  group  are  the 
most  frequent  offenders  in  our  society,  committing 
58%  of  all  rapes,  77%  of  all  robberies,  and  85%  of 
all  burglaries  and  auto  thefts. 

Because  the  birth  rate  declined  significantly  after 
the  post-war  baby  boom,  population  in  the  14-to-25 
age  group  is  beginning  to  decline.  Experts  predict 
that  as  this  group  declines  in  numbers,  so  will  the 
crime  rate.  They  interpret  the  1976  statistics  on 
serious  crime  to  mean  that  the  projected  decline  is 
beginning  to  take  place.  As  long  as  the  crime  rate 
declines,  increased  cell  space  for  more  offenders 
will  not  be  needed. 

The  cost  for  new  facilities  either  proposed  or 
under  construction  in  this  country  totals  $5.7 
billion.  The  cost  for  operating  prisons  once  they 
are  built  now  stands  at  about  $1 1,000  per  inmate 
per  year  in  direct  costs  and  $17,000  in  indirect 
costs,  a total  of  $28,000. 

Based  on  an  annual  inflation  factor  of  6%  fo»  a 
lifespan  of  40  years  (the  lifespan  normally  used  to 
determine  costs  for  prisons),  the  total  cost  to  build 
and  operate  a 500  bed  prison  is  $1.1  billion  (by 
comparison,  $1.1  billion  would  create  about  110,000 
jobs  and  provide  housing  for  about  165,000  people). 
Existing  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional 186,349  prison  and  jail  cell-spaces,  a figure 
which  projects  that  the  present  prison  census  of 
568,000  will  substantially  increase  over  the  next 
few  years. 

In  an  article  published  in  1971,  one  critic  com- 
mented: “Taxpayers  ought  to  cringe  at  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  $1  billion-a-year  waste.  A business 
doing  this  poorly  would  not  have  survived  the  first 


shareholders’  meeting.  Nevertheless,  we  respond  to 
the  failure  of  the  prison  system  with  more  of  the 
same:  more  expensive  prisons,  longer  sentences, 
less  probation  and  parole.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Korean  Report  — Part  II 

Akie  and  Earle  Reynolds,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

After  a pleasant  hour,  there  was  a brief  discussion 
in  Korean,  and  then  Ham  Sok  Han  asked  us  if  we 
would  care  to  accompany  him  to  another  church 
service,  at  the  well-known  Galilee  Church,  which 
previous  visitors  have  described  (see  Edwin  Bronner’s 
account  in  Korea  Quaker  News,  August  1978).  We 
were  most  happy  to  accept  the  invitation. 

It  was  a very  long  ride  by  taxi  and  even  at  moder- 
ate rates  the  meter  reached  a formidable  sum.  We 
were  worried  that  Ham  Sok  Han  would  insist  on 
paying  the  fare,  which  indeed  he  did,  in  spite  of  our 
efforts.  (This  brings  up  an  important  point:  visitors 
may  be  a welcome  joy,  but  they  are  also  a consider- 
able expense  to  people  with  very  little  money.  At 
the  expiration  of  our  stay  in  Korea,  we  sent  a mo- 
dest donation  for  “entertainment  expenses”  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Meeting,  particularly  asked  that  Teacher 
Ham  be  reimbursed.  We  are  sure  many  visitors  do 
likewise,  and  this  is  just  a reminder.) 

Galilee  church  is  a congregation  mainly  of  families 
of  intellectuals  and  ministers  who  have  been  impri- 
soned by  the  Park  regime,  or  who  have  been  released 
from  prison  but  deprived  of  their  academic  positions 
or  pulpits.  We  met  the  wife  of  Kim  Dae  Jung,  a 
political  leader  in  prison  for  “political  dissidence”, 
whose  kidnapping  by  the  KCIA,  while  he  was  in 
Japan,  became  an  international  incident. 

There  were  about  fifty  persons  at  the  service. 
During  the  event,  a man  entered  and  sat  in  the  back, 
and  did  not  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  After  the 
service,  when  there  were  introductions  all  around, 
he  left  abruptly.  Later,  we  were  told  the  visitor 
had  been  a representative  from  the  secret  police. 

This  might  be  the  place  to  set  down,  very  briefly, 
some  of  the  information  we  received,  from  several 
sources,  during  our  stay  in  Seoul.  We  have  mentioned 
that  Ham  Sok  Han  had  been  recently  released  from 
prison;  he  was  still  under  close  surveillance,  and 
his  phone  was  tapped.  We  were  told  we  could  be 
very  certain  that  our  activities,  and  our  particular 
interests,  were  by  now  very  well  known  to  the 
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authorities. 

The  situation  for  dissenters,  and  particularly  for 
dissenting  Christians,  is  very  difficult.  Democracy, 
Korean  style,  does  not  allow  such  liberties.  Recently, 
the  focus  of  confrontation  has  shifted  to  a church- 
backed  labor  movement,  since  the  condition  of 
workers  is  a matter  of  grave  concern.  Only  govern- 
ment approved  labor  unions  are  permitted,  which 
means,  in  effect,  there  are  no  unions.  There  are  no 
safety  or  pollution  standards.  The  notorious  “min- 
amata”  disease,  once  the  scourge  of  Japan,  is  now  in 
Korea,  although  this  is  denied  by  the  government. 
Wages  are  fixed  at  an  unbelievably  low  level,  and 
profits  split  between  the  Park  administration  and 
foreign  transnational  corporations. 

President  Park  has  consolidated  his  dictatorship 
under  the  Yushin  Constitution,  which  permits  him 
to  be  president  for  life,  under  voting  procedures 
which  can  only  be  described  bluntly  as  openly 
rigged.  The  “free  press”  appeared  to  be  free  only 
to  the  degree  that  it  supported  President  Park,  and 
we  noticed  that  the  two  English-language  daily 
papers  we  bought  during  our  stay  carried,  in  every 
issue  without  exception,  lead  stories  in  praise  of 
President  Park. 

The  heavy  involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
Korean  affairs  — and,  it  might  be  added,  the  heavy 
involvement  of  Korean  influence  in  American 
affairs  — are  only  too  well  known.  These  relation- 
ships — political,  economic  and  military  — place  a 
heavy  burden  of  responsibility  on  the  United  States 
for  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Korea.  To  cite  a 
single  example,  Korea’s  first  nuclear  reactor,  built 
by  Westinghouse,  is  now  in  service.,  and  Korea  pro- 
jects 46  such  reactors  by  2000.  This,  combined 
with  the  classification  of  Korea  as  an  “insecure 
state”  in  terms  of  possible  acquisition  and  unpre- 
dictable use  of  nuclear  weapons  (Ford  Foundation 
Study,  1977),  makes  for  a very  unstable  future. 

We  had  our  last  glimpse  of  Ham  Sok  Han  as  we 
drove  back  into  the  city  and  dropped  him  off,  at 
his  request,  near  his  home.  Then  we  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and  that  night  we  went  out  to  dinner 
with  our  new  friend  Brad  Hartfield,  a young  man 
who  had  recently  been  a student  with  Friends 
World  College.  We  returned  to  the  hotel  just  be- 
fore the  hour  of  government  curfew.  A dense 
throng  was  congregated  in  front  of  the  hotel,  since 
it  was  both  bus  and  taxi  stop.  Suddenly  there  was 
a brief  commotion,  a turbulence  of  human  beings, 
just  in  front  of  the  hotel  entrance,  and  out  of  the 
crowd  three  men  emerged,  carrying  what  seemed 


to  be  a large  long  bundle.  It  was  a young  woman 
being  carried  by  her  hair,  her  belt  and  her  feet. 

One  of  the  men  was  in  uniform.  They  moved 
through  the  crowd,  which  parted  for  them  silently, 
and  went  out  of  sight  around  the  corner,  their  bur- 
den completely  silent  and  motionless.  We  asked 
Brad  to  try  to  find  out  what  had  happened,  but 
the  only  answer  he  could  get  to  several  queries 
was,  “I  don’t  know.” 

We  left  Seoul  the  next  day,  still  musing  over  the 
strange  apparition  of  the  evening  before.  It  had 
to  be  something  official,  in  the  nature  of  an  arrest. 
We  felt  we  had  seen,  briefly,  beneath  the  surface 
of  Korean  bustle  and  vigor,  a dark  and  ugly  shadow. 

When  we  reached  Pusan,  we  called  at  the  Blue 
Cross  Hospital,  a rather  small  cooperative  hospital 
in  the  downtown  district.  We  had  a note  from  Ham 
Sok  Han  for  the  director.  Dr.  Chang,  and  it  was  our 
hope  he  might  recommend  a hotel  during  our  over- 
night stay  in  Pusan,  It  did  not  quite  turn  out  this 
way.  Dr.  Chang  at  once  dropped  his  activities,  and 
took  us  to  another  hospital,  a very  large  one,  on  the 
heights  overlooking  Pusan  and  the  harbor.  Here 
he  had  worked  for  25  years,  he  told  us,  and  was  now 
honorary  president.  We  were  installed  in  a most 
luxurious  guest  house  near  the  hospital,  with  a 
houseboy  who  spoke  no  English,  but  with  whom, 
with  a dictionary,  we  were  able  to  communicate 
quite  adequately.  Dr.  Chang  left  us  here,  but  re- 
turned for  dinner,  and  the  next  day  we  were  taken 
on  a tour  of  the  city  and  a nearby  park  — an  all-day 
outing  we  enjoyed  thoroughly. 

It  was  now  time  for  us  to  leave  Korea.  In  mid- 
afternoon Dr.  Chang  took  us  back  to  the  harbor, 
to  the  same  building  through  which  we  had  enter- 
ed only  six  days  before.  In  view  of  what  we  had 
learned  in  Seoul,  we  rather  wondered  what  our 
reception  might  be. 

As  soon  as  processing  began,  over  three  hours  be- 
fore the  scheduled  departure  of  the  ferry,  we  real- 
ized at  once  that  something  was  brewing.  At  the 
first  stop,  when  we  showed  our  passports,  the 
attitude  of  the  official  was  clearly  suspicious,  and 
a battery  of  peremptory  questions  poured  forth. 

We  simply  refused  to  answer  any  question  at  a per- 
sonal level,  although  Earle,  before  we  had  put  up 
guard,  did  say  that  we  had  been  the  guests  of  Dr. 
Chang  while  in  Pusan. 

When  we  were  passed  on  to  Customs,  it  was  only 
too  obvious  that  we  were  going  to  receive  special 
treatment.  We  were  taken  out  of  line  and  told  to 
move  over  to  an  area  where  there  were  no  passen- 
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gers  and  only  a small  knot  of  officials.  A thorough 
search  began,  accompanied  by  a torrent  of  ques- 
tions which  we  decided  not  to  answer. 

Very  soon  the  papers  and  articles  which  we  had 
brought  into  Korea  - and  which  had  been  over- 
looked on  the  way  in  - were  discovered  and  a furor 
arose.  After  some  running  to  and  fro,  an  official 
gathered  up  a pile  of  papers  and  started  to  leave. 

Earle  asked  him  where  he  was  going  with  our  pro- 
perty, saying  he  had  no  right  to  take  our  possessions 
away.  After  some  hesitation  and  discussion  among 
the  group,  the  official  said  to  Earle  “Come  with  me.” 
Akie  started  to  accompany  Earle,  but  the  officials 
waved  her  back.  We  hesitated  a moment,  then  de- 
cided to  follow  directions,  and  both  Earle  and  pa- 
pers were  taken  down  to  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing, to  a room  none  too  large  to  hold  him  and  the 
six  to  eight  officials  who  were  present,  and  who 
kept  coming  and  going.  During  the  next  couple  of 
hours,  two  of  them  were  constantly  on  the  phone 
reading  from  the  documents  for  the  edification  of 
some  distant  headquarters. 

Meanwhile,  Earle’s  questions  as  to  what  was  go- 
ing on  went  unanswered  for  quite  a while,  as  forces 
appeared  to  be  in  the  process  of  mobilization.  There 
were  many  questions  about  the  papers,  and  about 
their  relation  to  Ham  Sok  Han,  none  of  which 
Earle  would  answer,  except  to  say  that  Ham  knew 
nothing  about  them,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  By  whom  had  the  articles  been  seen?  By 
nobody,  which  was  quite  true,  since  aside  from 
looking  them  over  in  our  hotel,  in  order  to  refresh 
our  memories,  we  had  had  no  occasion  to  take 
them  out  of  our  bags.  Had  they  been  duplicated 
or  disseminated?  No.  Had  any  papers  been  given 
to  us?  No. 

Finally,  at  Earle’s  insistence  and  refusal  to  speak 
any  more,  the  issue  was  stated:  We  were  in  viola- 
tion of  Korean  law,  for  “possession  of  illegal  docu- 
ments.” Earle’s  question:  “If  they  were  illegal,  why 
were  they  not  taken  from  us  as  we  entered  the 
country?”  We  suspect  that  this  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  Customs  official  who  was  so  kind 
to  us  would  do  him  no  good  at  all. 

Out  of  a series  of  some  thirty  items,  five  were 
chosen,  and  Earle  told,  “These  will  be  confiscated.” 
The  documents  were: 

1.  Korea  Quaker  News,  v.3.  No.  2. 

2.  New  World  Outlook,  Feb.  1977,  article 
about  Ham. 

3.  Korea  Resources. 

4.  Article  by  Bruce  Cumings,  published  by 


Quaker  International  Affairs  Program,  April, 
1978 

5.  Korea  Report  No.  2,  AFSC,  Philadelphia 

Earle  refused  to  “permit”  the  confiscation  un- 
less he  was  given  a receipt,  so  one  was  written  up, 
on  which  Earle  wrote:  “According  to  Korean  law, 
these  documents  were  confiscated  August  29,  1978.” 

The  questioning  went  on,  often  centering  on  Ham 
Sok  Han.  “What  do  you  think  of  him?”  “I  think 
he  is  a great  man  — a great  Korean  patriot  — who 
fought  for  Korea’s  independence,  and  still  does.” 
“What  do  they  think  of  him  in  America?”  “He  is 
loved  and  respected  by  many  people  — he  is  consi- 
dered to  be  Korea’s  greatest  man”  — (which  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  the  circles  to  which  we  belong). 

Earle’s  question:  “What  do  you  think  of  him?” 

No  answer. 

There  were  questions  about  Earle’s  teaching  — 
and  he  was  only  too  happy  to  tell  them  about 
Peace  Studies  as  an  academic  subject,  and  to  ask 
innocently,  “Do  they  teach  Peace  Studies  here  in 
Korea?” 

“Where  is  your  identification  as  a professor  at 
the  University  of  California?”  “In  my  pocket.” 

“Let  me  see  it.”  Earle,  nobly  stubborn:  “No.  You 
must  take  my  word  for  it,  or  else  search  my  poc- 
kets.” A pause,  a shrug,  and  they  went  on  to  the 
next  question. 

By  now  two  hours  had  passed,  and  it  was  only 
one  hour  to  the  time  of  departure.  Meanwhile, 

Earle  had  been  worrying  about  Akie,  and  asking 
at  frequent  intervals  what  was  happening  to  her. 

“She  is  all  right.”  “I  want  to  send  a message  to 
her  — will  someone  go  up  and  tell  her  I am  all 
right,  and  ask  how  she  is  doing?” 

After  some  talk,  the  woman  in  the  group  left, 
to  return  soon  with  a reassuring  report  (Akie 
said  later  that  she  did  come  up  and  check). 

Fragments  of  conversation,  as  recalled: 

Earle.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  Are  you 
going  to  keep  me  here?  Am  I under 
arrest? 

Ans.  You  have  broken  the  law.  There  is 
more  business  to  conduct. 

Earle.  I think  you  are  keeping  me  here  as  a 
kind  of  punishment  — like  a naughty 
child. 

Ans.  No— no— no.  (Angrily)  This  article 

says  that  President  Park  is  a dictator. 

Earle.  Yes,  quite  a few  people  think  that . . . 

I was  told  this  was  a police  state,  and 
now  I believe  it. 
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Ans.  We  are  not  police  — we  are  customs. 

Earle  (Looking  at  central  figure,  sitting  at 
the  main  desk,  to  whom  everyone  de- 
fers) All  of  you? 

Ans.  (Ignoring  question)  You  have  danger- 
ous documents.  Why  do  you  have 
these?  They  are  forbidden. 

Earle.  Not  where  I come  from.  You  can  get 
them  anywhere.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
ask  for  them.  Why  don’t  you  ask  your 
representative  in  America  to  get  them 
for  you.  They  are  quite  free.  . . (and 
on  and  on) 

The  whole  group,  with  the  exception  of  the 
woman,  leaves  the  room.  Earle  talks  to  her.  He 
invites  her  to  come  to  America,  and  visit  Akie  and 
himself. 

Earle.  You’ll  have  a good  time.  I’ll  take  you 
to  see  a student  demonstration. 

Woman.  Do  students  demonstrate  there?” 

Earle.  Yes,  once  in  a while. 

Woman.  What  do  you  do? 

Earle.  Nothing,  usually.  They  have  a right  to 
demonstrate,  to  assemble,  to  express 
an  opinion.  I understand  that  students 
sometimes  demonstrate  in  Korea,  even 
though  they  are  arrested.  Why  do  they 
demonstrate? 

Woman.  Because  students  are  young  and 
energetic. 

Earle.  And  sometimes,  I think,  because  they 
are  right . . . 

The  officials  return.  They  have  discovered  a face- 
saving possibility.  If  Earle  will  sign  a statement, 
saying  that  these  documents  are  in  his  possession  as 
a college  professor,  for  important  necessary  re- 
search . . . “No  — it  wouldn’t  be  true.  I did  no  ser- 
ious research,  and  don’t  expect  to.  I collected  these 
materials  to  give  me  some  information  and  back- 
ground. I do  not  expect  to  do  any  research  . . .” 

Leader.  But  these  papers  say  President  Park  is  a 
dictator! 

Earle.  Isn’t  he? 

The  clock  creeps  very  close  to  the  time  for  depart- 
ure. A decision  seems  to  have  been  made.  “Would 
you  like  something  to  drink?”  Earle  summons  up 
his  only  Korean  phrase.  “How  about  nen  kopiV' 
Simles  all  around.  Very  quickly  eight  glasses  of  iced 
coffee  are  served.  Then  the  head  official,  sitting  at 
the  main  desk,  says  to  Earle,  “Follow  her.”  He 
gestures  toward  the  woman. 

Earle  thanks  them  for  the  drink,  and  follows  the 


woman.  She  hurries  through  the  halls  and  up  the 
stairs,  saying  constantly,  “We  must  hurry.  We  must 
hurry.” 

They  reach  Customs,  where  Earle  finds  Akie  stand- 
ing, as  near  as  he  can  tell,  about  where  he  left  her. 
They  are  bustled  out  of  the  building,  baggage  and 
all,  to  the  dock  and  the  gangplank.  The  ship  is  mak- 
ing final  preparations  for  sailing,  and  a large  crowd 
lines  the  rails,  enjoying  the  free  show.  Suddenly  a 
sheaf  of  papers  is  thrust  into  Earle’s  hands.  It  is  the 
confiscated  documents,  and  the  receipt.  Earle  and 
Akie  walk  up  the  gangplank;  it  is  immediately 
raised,  and  the  ship  gets  under  way. 

Flashback.  What  happened  to  Akie  while  Earle 
was  gone?  Here  are  some  excerpts  from  her 
journal. 

A woman  in  black  lace  dress  with  security 
card  pinned  on  her  chest  stopped  us  and  told  us 
to  go  to  Number  2.  A young  woman  customs 
inspector,  whom  I remembered  from  the  other 
time,  started  to  open  our  luggage,  even  while 
she  was  asking  if  she  could  do  it.  She  also  start- 
ed to  ask  many  questions,  which  seemed  to  me 
none  of  her  business,  such  as,  “What  do  you 
think  about  Korea?  Where  did  you  go?  Whom 
did  you  see?  Where  do  you  work?  What  do  you 
teach?” 

After  they  took  Earle  away,  I looked  at  the 
customs  counter  on  which  all  the  contents  from 
our  luggage  were  laid  open  bare.  We  had  bought 
some  gifts  for  the  family  in  Japan  and  friends 
in  America,  all  nicely  wrapped  with  pretty  pa- 
pers and  ribbons,  but  all  had  been  removed,  and 
now  the  gifts  were  just  lying  there,  unrelated  to 
each  other.  They  looked  insignificantly  silly  . 

I asked  the  young  man  if  the  inspection  was 
through.  From  the  way  he  nodded  I gathered 
that  it  was  now  my  job  to  put  them  back.  The 
thought  of  asking  the  man,  who  was  an  accom- 
plice to  the  woman  inspector  in  tearing  up  my 
neatly  packed  luggage,  to  put  them  back  him- 
self flashed  in  my  mind,  but  I quickly  thought 
the  better  of  it,  not  so  much  being  afraid  of  the 
consequences  to  my  insubordinate  demand, 
but  mainly  being  concerned  with  my  luggage  not 
being  packed  as  I wanted  it  to  be  . . . So,  I 
started  to  pack  my  luggage  meticulously  neatly, 
and  deliberately  taking  time,  put  back  each 
wrapping  paper  after  smoothing  out  the 
wrinkles  . 

Another  young  customs  officer  came  over  and 
observed  my  packing  with  curiosity.  As  I con- 
tinued, we  chatted.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
(Continued  on  Page  154) 
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I do.  I told  him  I was  a student  of  peace  studies, 
and  very  much  interested  in  the  issues  of  peace 
and  war  and  world  situations.  I told  him  I did 
not  really  know  in  depth  the  Korean  political 
situation,  but  that  what  had  just  happened  to 
us  now  was  a shocking  incident,  a violation  of 
free  expression,  which  made  me  desire  to  know 
what’s  going  on  in  Korea.  He  commented  that 
he  admired  that  a woman  is  carrying  on  the 
study  of  world  perspectives,  and  said  that  the 
woman  customs  inspector  who  had  found  our 
documents  is  also  quite  a talented  woman.  She 
graduated  from  University  a year  ago,  and  she 
knows  French  and  German  in  addition  to 
English.  Amazing  woman,  he  said. 

He  asked  whether  or  not  I spoke  Japanese. 

I told  him  that  actually  I am  a Japanese  and  it 
is  my  mother  tongue.  Then  he  switched  to 
Japanese  and  said  he  had  to  study  it  when  he 
was  little  and  still  remembers  some.  I asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  visited  Japan  and  his  face 
tightened  a little  bit,  and  he  said  in  Japanese 
that  he  used  to  think  that  he  would  never 
want  to  set  foot  on  the  land  of  Japan,  but 
now  he  felt  kind  of  curious  about  it,  and  may 
want  to  visit  the  country  sometime  . 

Another  group  of  tourists  started  to  come  in, 
and  1 stood  there  watching  him  and  others 
checking  luggage.  I noticed  that  they  didn’t 
receive  the  special  treatment  we  had.  People 
were  asked  to  open  their  bags,  but  not  every 
item  was  looked  at  as  ours  were  . 

After  it  became  quieter  again,  the  same  offi- 
cer invited  me  to  sit  down  in  a nearby  comfor- 
table chair.  He  even  picked  up  my  bags  to  lead 
the  way.  Somehow  I instinctively  refused  to  sit 
down.  While  I had  been  packing  my  luggage, 
talking  to  him,  and  presumably  maintaining  my 
outer  calmness,  something  inside  me  kept  nudging 
me  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  keep  calm  and 
carry  on  business  as  usual.  I didn’t  know  what 
to  do  and  was  really  at  a loss  with  frustration  and 
anger,  and  the  stupidity  of  the  whole  situation. 

I was  sure  the  situation  demanded  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  to  bring  out  the  essence  of  the 
wrongness  of  the  incident  . I was  in  search  of 
some  kind  of  symbolic  behavior  to  protest  what 
was  happening  to  us  . 

I refused  to  sit  down,  smiling.  He  said,  “Don’t 
be  modest,  please,  do  sit  down.”  Sorry,  I 
thought,  modesty  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

But  instead  I said  that  during  the  war  in  Vietnam 


some  Quakers  just  stood  in  silence  in  the  witness 
against  the  war,  and  that  I was  going  to  do  the 
same  right  here,  to  protest  against  what  had 
happened,  and  what  was  happening  to  Earle 
right  now.  I don’t  know  what  kind  of  thought 
went  on  in  his  mind,  but  he  left  me  without 
saying  a word,  and  let  me  stand  until  Earle 
came  back  . 

Once  he  came  back  with  a bag  of  candy  drops, 
and  distributed  them  among  the  fellow  inspec- 
tors and  offered  me  some  too,  and  I accepted 
with  thanks,  but  I didn’t  eat  them.  I ate  them 
later  with  Earle,  as  our  victory  celebration. 

As  our  ferry  made  its  overnight  passage  back  to 
Japan,  in  quiet  seas,  we  talked  at  length  about  our 
experiences,  and  traded  anecdotes  on  our  forced 
three-hour  separation.  Earle  asked  Akie  which 
question  had  she  answered  to  her  greatest  satis- 
faction. She  answered  at  once,  “When  they  asked 
me,  ‘How  many  Quakers  are  there  in  America?’  ” 
“What  did  you  tell  them?”  “Not  as  many  as  there 
are  Catholics.” 

And  as  for  both  of  us,  we  now  have  an  answer  to 
another  question  Sang  Dal  Cha  asked  us,  in  his 
September  letter:  “Don’t  you  feel  that  you  have 
become  a part  of  the  Korean  human  rights  move- 
ment now?”  The  answer  to  that  question  is.  Yes. 

Postscript 

This  was  written  during  February,  1979.  Six 
months  have  passed  since  our  trip  to  Korea,  and 
we  have  made  some  effort  to  follow  what  has 
happened  there.  We  note  that  the  Korea-US  Com- 
bined Forces  have  been  re-structured,  in  anticipation 
of  the  expected  withdrawal  of  American  military 
elements.  At  the  same  time,  we  note  that  this  with- 
drawal may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  It  has  been 
announced  that  the  present  plan  has  been  “discon- 
tinued.” We  are  assured  that  the  American  military 
presence  will  not  be  “permanent”  in  Korea,  only 
that  the  removal  will  be  indefinitely  delayed,  into 
some  distant  unannounced  future  — perhaps  until 
the  next  President  has  the  problem  dropped  in  his 
or  her  hands. 

We  also  read  the  news  of  President  Park’s  amnes- 
ty program,  which  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
calls  a “welcome  step”,  but  at  the  same  time  warns 
that  it  may  be  merely  an  effort  to  improve  the  bad- 
ly tarnished  image  of  the  country  in  the  civil  rights 
area,  since  of  the  4,000  prisoners  released,  only 
100  were  so-called  political  prisoners. 

We  see  that  some  calls  have  been  made  by  Park 
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for  talks  leading  to  possible  peaceful  reunification, 
which  Kim  has  countered  by  demanding  that  this 
must  be  preceeded  by  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  the  Korean  peninsula.  Moreover,  the  Park 
regime  is  considered  by  the  North  Korean  govern- 
ment as  illegitimate.  However,  on  January  24 
Kim  said,  “We  propose  that  a pan -national  congress 
composed  of  representatives  of  political  parties  and 
social  organizations  of  the  North  and  South  be  con- 
vened.” The  purpose  is  to  discuss  all  issues  involving 
the  two  Koreas,  with  a preliminary  meeting  in  the 
north  in  June,  and  a full  session  in  the  south  in 
September.  Park  is  still  pondering  this  offer. 

Taking  such  matters  into  consideration,  we  still 
feel  that  conditions  in  Korea  are  serious  and 
critical,  in  terms  of  our  concerns.  Certainly  Kim 
Dae  Jung  was  released  in  the  so-called  general 
amnesty  — but  it  was  not  amnesty,  in  that  his  sen- 
tence was  merely  suspended,  and  he  could  be  sent 
back  to  prison  at  any  time.  Moreover  Kim  Chi  Ha 
is  still  in  prison,  as  are  the  most  notable  of  the 
dissenters  along  with  150  other  political  prisoners. 

We  agree  with  those  who  call  Park’s  recent  action 
merely  “cosmetic.” 

The  Yushin  Constitution  is  still  in  force;  the  sys- 
tem of  rigged  presidential  voting  still  exists;  the 
emergencies  decrees  — such  as  the  curfew  and  prohi- 
bition against  criticism  — are  still  in  force;  the  severe 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  farmers,  industrial 
workers  and  students  persists. 

The  United  States  continues  to  support  the  Park 
government,  both  militarily  and  economically. 

Issues  of  human  rights  are  specifically  separated  from 
aid.  Korea  still  has  influence  in  American  domestic 
policy.  The  Korean  CIA,  according  to  Korean-born 
American  citizens,  still  operates  actively  in  the 
United  States. 

President  Carter  plans  to  visit  President  Park  in 
1979.  This  will  be  used  to  consolidate  the  power 
of  Park,  which  in  turn  means  increased  profits  for 
transnational  corporations,  continued  censorship 
of  the  press,  and  continued  repression  of  human 
rights  — particularly  for  students,  workers,  political 
dissidents,  and  that  small  but  brave  group  of  Qua- 
kers in  Korea  who  are  keeping  the  light  alive. 

We  feel  that  the  need  of  the  Seoul  Meeting  for 
the  support  of  a Friend’s  presence  is  undiminished, 
and  hope  that  their  desires  can  be  fulfilled. 

(Editor’s  note:  Friends  desiring  further  informa- 
tion on  conditions  in  Korea  can  obtain  it 
from  the  AFSC’s  International  Division/Asia  Desk, 
1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102) 


Announcements 

Full-Circle,  the  bi-annual  publication  of  the  West 
Coast  Quaker  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychol- 
ogy, is  available  for  a $3.00  membership  fee.  Please 
send  requests  to: 

Marie  Parker,  Membership  Clerk, 

1424  Lincoln,  Apt.  5 
San  Diego,  CA  92103 


Procedures  for  PYM  Interest  Group  Requests 

Micki  Graham  — Redwood  Forest  Meeting 
Assistant  Clerk,  PYM 

PYM  committees.  Monthly  Meetings  and  Friends’ 
organizations  interested  in  sponsoring  a PYM  inter- 
est group  may  do  so  by  sending  a written  request 
including  title,  description  of  topic,  name  of  conven- 
or, preferred  time  and  equipment  needed  to  Micki 
Graham,  4230  Hargrave  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95401. 

Requests  not  specifying  the  name  of  a convenor 
will  not  be  honored.  Friends  requesting  times  for 
identical  topics  will  be  asked  jointly  to  sponsor 
one  interest  group.  Requesting  a preferred  time 
does  not  necessarily  enable  us  to  schedule  your 
group  then.  However,  if  you  are  inviting  a non-PYM 
speaker  and  must  have  a specific  time,  indicate  that. 
Deadline  for  requests  is  August  1st. 


FCL  Plans  ‘New-fashioned’  Fourth  of  July 
Kendra  Fleagle  Gorlitsky,  Westwood  Meeting 

Tired  of  feeling  like  an  ‘Ugly  American’  on 
Independence  Day?  An  alternate  celebration  in  the 
form  of  an  ‘Old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July’  will  be 
celebrated  at  Will  Rogers  State  Beach. 

Box  lunch  auction,  three-legged  race,  and  sand 
castle  contest  are  scheduled  from  1 1 a.m.  until 
dark  just  south  of  Life  Guard  Station  7.  Parking 
is  available  north  of  Santa  Monica  Beach  at  the 
intersection  of  Temescal  Canyon  and  Pacific  Coast 
Highway  for  two  dollars. 

The  public  is  invited  to  the  event  sponsored  by 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  holiday  event  call  FCL’s  Pasadena 
office:  (213)798-7213.  Let  us  hear  if  you  can 
make  an  extra  lunch  for  the  auction. 
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Dear  Children  coming  to  PYM, 

We’re  glad  you’re  thinking  about  PYM  because  we 
are  too.  In  thinking  of  you  and  making  plans,  we 
are  including  favorite  things  like  swimming,  games, 
field  trips,  quiet  times,  crafts,  music,  etc.  as  well  as 
allowing  some  space  for  developing  activities  with 
your  help.  So  if  you  or  your  parent  has  an  idea 
right  now,  send  it  along  and  we’ll  consider  incorpor- 
ating it.  Let’s  see  what  we  can  discover,  let's  find 
out.  That’s  our  theme,  by  the  way,  let's  find  outJ 

What  can  yon  find  out  in  Chico  at  PYM  this 
August,  if  you  are  three  years  old?  Well,  whether 
you  are  three  years  or  older  or  younger,  you  can 
certainly  find  out  about  Friends,  new  ones,  old 
ones,  big  ones,  little  ones.  Friends  come  in  all 
sizes  and  while  we’re  thinking  of  size,  we  will  be 
very  close  to  one  another  in  Chico,  if  memory  serves 
us  right.  Everying  is  more  in  one  place  which  means 
we’ll  have  to  have  plans  in  order  not  to  get  in  each 
other’s  way. 

One  of  the  things  we  learned  from  PYM  in  Whittier 
last  year,  especially  with  you  9-12  year  olds,  was 
that  you  liked  having  some  choice  in  setting  up  ac- 
tivities and  field  trips.  We  intend  to  do  some  more 
of  the  same,/i>Z(i  out  about  your  choices  and  get 
your  help  in  scouting  around  to  see  if  the  choices 
are  possible.  You’ll  have  good  help.  There  will  be 
the  regular  leaders  and  the  volunteers,  we  hope. 

(Ask  Mom  or  Dad  or  one  another,  if  you  have  a 
special  skill  you  can  share  with  someone  else  be- 
cause there  will  be  a place  for  that  skill  sometime 
during  PYM.) 

About  the  leaders,  you’ll  find  out  that  at  least 
four  of  the  same  leaders  will  be  there,  perhaps  doing 
different  duty  this  year,  but  so  far,  Jeanette, 

Marilee,  Eric,  Marge  and  Kelly  are  signed  up  to 
come.  Each  of  these  persons  has  some  special 
talent  to  share  as  well  as  a willingness  to  work  with 
you  and  the  groups  with  their  talents.  At  PYM  lea- 
ders will  want  to  know  if  you’re  with  them  or  not. 
There’s  nothing  new  about  that,  even  grown  ups 
have  to  let  people  know  when  they’ll  return,  where 
they  are,  etc.  (Grownups  even  have  to  observe 
limits,  though  it  may  seem  they  don’t.)  Anyway, 
there  will  be  choices  as  well  as  freedoms  within 
limits.  One  thing  for  sure:  we  plan  to  have  a very 
clear  list  of  events  ready  for  you  and  your  parents 
at  the  registration  desk. 

On  that  first  day  of  registration  for  PYM,  whether 
you  are  six  years  old  or  6 months,  or  even  9 or  10, 
there  will  be  a good  place  for  you  to  stay  and  have 
things  to  do  with  Friends  while  the  first  meetings 


are  going  on.  The  Children’s  Program  does  not 
officially  get  started  until  afternoon  and  then  only 
briefly.  We  really  want  this  to  work  out  well  though 
somehow  that  first  morning  of  registration  is  always 
filled  with  surprises  for  all  of  us.  So  let's  find  out 
where  everything  is  and  where  we  can  all  get  together 
and  practice  our  Quaker  things  like  peace  and  har- 
mony. Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  we  could  have  peace 
and  harmony  in  the  children,  parents  and  leaders  of 
the  children’s  program  at  PYM?  Maybe  we  can. 

As  we  said,  the  official  Children’s  Program  will  be 
brief  the  first  day,  just  a get  acquainted  session  with 
leaders  but  if  you  can  get  your  parent  to  come  with 
you  io  find  out  even  though  you  are  older  and  don’t 
really  need  a parent  to  go  with  you  it  would  help. 

That  way  we  could  be  sure  we  are  finding  out.  We 
could  get  off  to  a good  start  understanding  what  is 
possible  and  what  isn’t  and  maybe  set  up  a plan  for 
evaluating  every  day  so  that  changes  can  be  made  as 
we  go.  Groups  will  be  pretty  much  as  last  year:  in- 
fants, 0-2;  nursery  age,  3-5  or  6;  primary  6 or  7-9; 
intermediates,  1-12.  Older  persons,  13-15  or  up,  are 
also  welcome  if  you  really  want  to  be  with  us.  We’d 
like  to  have  you  and  the  staff  will  be  available  to  work 
work  along  in  some  capacity  which  is  acceptable  aU 
around. 

See  you  in  August  when  we  all  begin  to  FIND  OUT. 
Marge  Thompson,  5118  Ella  Land,  Santa  Barbara  93111 
Marilee  Eusebio,  1702  Baywood  Lane,  David  95616 


FWCC  Slides 

George  Fox  — Elfrida  Foulds 

Many  Monthly  Meetings  have  already  enjoyed  the 
slides  of  George  Fox  country  and  the  accompanying 
narration  by  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds. 

If  your  Meeting  has  not  had  this  presentation,  it 
can  be  obtained  from: 

Mark  Lambert 
1550  Twelfth  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94122 
with  a check  made  out  to  FWCC  for  $2. 

When  returning  the  slides  and  tapes  to  Mark 
Lambert,  we  ask  that  you  insure  them  for  $50. 

Van  Ernst 
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FWCC  Triennial  in  Switzerland 
Some  Guidance,  Please 

Dear  Friends, 

As  you  know,  PYM  has  named  three  of  us  (Barbara 
Perry,  Akie  Reynolds,  Van  Ernst)  to  represent  it  at 
the  FWCC  Triennial  Meeting  in  Switzerland  August 
11-18.  The  theme  of  this  year’s  gathering  of  the 
world-wide  Quaker  family  is  “Friends  in  a Changing 
Society.”  As  we  come  together,  we  are  reminded 
by  William  Penn  that  “True  Godliness  does  not  turn 
men  out  of  the  World,  but  enables  them  to  live 
better  in  it  and  excites  their  endeavors  to  mend  it.” 

At  this  Meeting,  we  will  be  considering  Visitation 
and  Travel  in  the  Ministry  in  depth.  To  help  us  re- 
flect your  thinking,  we  ask  you  to  consider  the 
differences  (only  touched  on  here)  between 
Visitation  and  Travel  in  the  Ministry,  and  to  respond 
to  the  following  Queries  as  early  as  possible.  (July 
15  deadline). 

Visitation  is  a term  which  includes:  \)  Friendly 
Visiting  (visiting  individuals  of  Meetings  while  tra- 
velling for  business  or  pleasure).  2)  Travel  in  the 
Ministry  (travel  under  the  weight  of  a concern  rooted 
in  the  Spirit).  This  ministry  may  take  several  forms: 
Teaching  (Quaker  History,  Quaker  Thought,  Old 
Testament,  New  Testament,  Right  Sharing  of  World 
Resources,  Quaker  UN);  Exhortation  (Outreach); 
Prophetic  Ministry;  Pastoral  Care;  Counselling; 
Reconciliation;  Peace  Making  and  Peace  Keeping; 
Personal  Witness  to  our  Testimonies;  The  Arts 
fruit  of  the  Spirit;  Good  Order  of  Friends  - fruit  of 
the  Spirit .... 

Queries: 

1)  Would  you  as  individuals,  families,  or  Meetings 
be  open  to  Friendly  Visits  from  FWCC  travellers? 
Overnight?  Longer? 

2)  What  form  of  Ministry  from  a Friend  travelling 
in  the  Ministry  would  be  most  useful  to  your  MM? 

3)  Since  FWCC  includes  all  varieties  of  Friends, 
would  your  Meeting  be  open  to  a visit  from  a Friend 
of  different  persuasion  or  expression?  As  a Friendly 
Visitor?  As  a Friend  travelling  in  the  Ministry? 
Would  you  welcome  this  Friend’s  sharing  matters 
of  Religious  Thought?  Of  practice  such  as 

Social  Witness? 

4)  Would  your  Meeting  be  willing  to  make  a con- 
tribution toward  the  expenses  of  a Friend  travelling 
in  the  Ministry? 

5)  Can  FWCC  assist  your  Yearly  or  Monthly 
Meeting  to  discover  and  equip  those  among  you  who 
have  a gift  for  Travel  in  the  Ministry? 

6)  How  can  your  Yearly  and  Monthly  Meeting 


make  the  best  use  of  Travelling  Ministers  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings? 

If  there  are  other  forms  of  Ministry  important  to 
you  or  other  concerns  specific  to  Visitation  and 
Travel  in  the  Ministry,  please  share  them  with  us. 

We  hope  you  recognize  the  urgency  of  this  request 
and  will  respond  promptly. 

Van  Ernst,  Clerk  Visitation  Committee 

FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas 
(4  Presidio  Terrace,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 18) 


Report  of  Spring  Session  of  Pacific  North- 
west Quarterly  Meeting,  April  27-29,  1979 

Sandra  Heindsmann,  University  Meeting 

Fueled  by  sunshine.  Friends  converged  on  Cornet 
Bay,  near  Deception  Pass,  April  27th  for  Pacific 
Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting’s  spring  session,  gath- 
ering to  register  and  become  better  acquainted  over 
scrabble  and  jigsaw,  traditional  and  cooperative 
games.  Worship-Sharing  groups  sat  among  wild- 
flowers  Saturday,  and  practice  for  the  traditional 
Family  Night  performance  led  to  hours  of  outdoor 
singing.  Interest  groups  discussed  current  applica- 
tions of  the  testimonies:  simplicity  and  economics, 
peace  and  the  draft,  good  use  of  internal  violence. 
Never  have  we  heard  a more  hilarious  Business  Meet- 
ing; amid  laughter  we  shared  accomplishment  and, 
it  became  clear,  common  problems  in  thoughtfully 
prepared  State  of  Society  reports.  We  are  most 
pleased  to  minute  Olympia  Preparative  Meeting’s 
assumption  of  Monthly  Meeting  status.  Junior 
Friends  attended  in  good  number,  to  our  delight, 
energizing  all  activities.  The  children  took 
botanical  walks  and  many  of  us  scrambled  to  the 
top  of  Goose  Rock,  seeing  below  the  gregarious 
community  that  is  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 
Meeting,  worshiping,  working  and  seeking  together. 


PYM  Peace  Committee  Report 

The  committee  met  at  La  Jolla  Meeting  House  on 
April  28,  1979. 

The  resignation  of  Colleen  Wells,  Clerk,  was 
accepted. 

Ellen  Lyons  is  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  com- 
mittee for  its  clerk  with  Bonnie  Wells  to  assist  her. 
Lowell  Tozer  was  asked  to  request  Nominating  Com- 
mittee to  accept  these  two  noniinations. 

(Continued  on  Page  158) 
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(Peace  Comm.  Report:  Cont.  from  Page  157) 

Ellen  Lyons  will  write  a letter  from  the  Peace 
Committee  to  all  meetings  outlining  crucial  interests 
and  concerns  which  Peace  Committee  agree  meetings 
are  likely  to  want  to  act  upon  before  Yearly  Meeting 
convenes  August  6th,  at  Chico.  Concerns  about  the 
impending  threat  of  the  draft,  and  nuclear  arms  con- 
version as  well  as  disarmament  were  discussed. 

Franklin  Zahn  was  asked  to  prepare  a paper  on 
his  “Token  Ten”  plan. 

The  Peace  Committee  session  at  Yearly  Meeting 
will  include: 

Where  is  the  Peace  Movement  as  of  August  ’79? 

Young  Friends:  The  Draft  & Our  Peace  Testi- 
mony 

Disarmament  and  the  UN 

Queries  on  our  Testimony  and  Witness: 

“Making  it  real.” 

Letter 

Dear  Friends, 

In  the  April  Bulletin  I noted  much  concern  about 
the  return  of  the  draft.  I am  enclosing  the  last 
“Defense  Backgrounder”  I received  from  Oregon’s 
Senator  Mark  0.  Hatfield.  He  led  the  fight  to  do 
away  with  the  draft  and  my  last  letter  from  him 
restated  his  opposition  to  compulsory  registration. 

Letters  of  encouragement  for  his  stand  and  to 
other  senators  at  this  time  stating  opposition  to 
peace  time  draft  and  registration  may  be  more  im- 
portant than  what  to  do  if  it  is  instituted. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Paul  S.  Elliott 
Member  of  the  AFSC 
Unit  in  France,  1918-19 


FCL  Seeks  Legislative  Advocate 

The  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of  California 
seeks  applicants  for  a position  as  legislative  advocate. 
This  person  would  be  one  of  two  advocates  work- 
ing with  the  Committee  in  Sacramento.  We  are 
seeking  a person  who  is  comfortable  with  Friends’ 
processes  and  approach  to  legislative  issues,  who  has 
strong  writing  and  public  speaking  skills,  who  un- 
derstands California  legislative  proceedings,  and  who 
is  familiar  with  the  issues  in  which  FCL  is  active. 
Interested  persons  should  write  to  the  FCL  Person- 
nel Committee,  c/o  Joe  Magruder,  5819  Twelfth 
Avenue,  Sacramento,  California  95820  by  July 
1, 1979. 


Two  Staff  Openings  for  AFSC 

a.  Associate  Executive  Secretary  for  Finance  - 
(Philadelphia)  — Chief  fundraising  officer;  major 
responsibilities  in  interpretation,  administration 
and  evaluation.  Needs  broad  knowledge  of  AFSC 
and  fundraising  experience. 

b.  Regional  Executive  Secretary  - (Southwest 
Region)  — Provide  leadership  to  staff  and  commit- 
tees; responsible  for  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  regional  programs,  personnel,  administra- 
tion, budget  control  and  interpretation.  Needs  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisor  experience,  communica- 
tions skills,  experience  with  or  understanding  of 
AFSC. 

Suggestions  of  candidates  are  welcome.  For  further 
information,  contact  John  Borden,  AFSC,  1501 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  19102. 

AFSC  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
employer  and  persons  are  encouraged  to  apply  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  sex  or  sexual  orientation. 


Memorial  Minute 

John  Smathers,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

Our  Friend,  John  Smathers,  died  suddenly  Friday, 
April  13,  and  will  be  greatly  missed.  The  memorial 
service,  April  20,  was  attended  by  an  overflow  num- 
ber of  John’s  friends. 

We  shall  remember  John  as  a quiet,  unassuming 
person.  At  the  piano  he  was  at  home,  his  soft  touch 
unforgettable.  Music  seemed  to  express  his  soul. 

John  was  a psychiatrist  who  had  received  his  med- 
ical education  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  had  been  on  the  psychiatric  staff  at  Agnews 
State  Hospital,  and  in  1972  Joined  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Health  Department.  Proposition  13  led  to 
insecure  temporary  positions. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Katrina  and  children 
Mary  and  David.  The  family  prefers  memorial  do- 
nations to  help  reinstate  Los  Altos  School  District 
in-service  teacher  development  programs  cut  in  the 
wake  of  Proposition  13.  Contributions  may  be 
sent  to  the  Mountain  View-Los  Altos  PTA,  c/o 
1180  Buckner  Circle,  Mountain  View,  CA  94040. 

Elsie  Renne,  Corresponding  Clerk 
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Book  Review 

Meta  Ruth  Ferguson,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

The  Quaker  Meeting  and  Its  Children,  Peggy 
McGeoghegan;  Published  for  Friends  Education 
Council  by  the  Friends  Home  Service  Committee, 
London,  1978,  46  pages,  1 pound. 

I am  amazed  that  Peggy  McGeoghegan  was  able 
to  cram  so  much  information,  guidance,  and  inspir- 
ation into  this  slim  book.  In  writing  it,  she  has 
drawn  on  her  experience  as  a teacher  and  mother 
and  as  Children  and  Young  People’s  Secretary  of 
Friends  Education  Council  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  introduction  states  that  this  booklet  is 
“intended  to  help  all  those  who  are  concerned  to 
share  in  the  nurture  of  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple in  our  Meetings  and  who  need  to  think  about 
what  we  are  aiming  to  achieve.”  Although  relating 
primarily  to  the  concerns  of  Meetings  within  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  similarities  to  our  Meetings  are  evi- 
dent. Most  Meetings  are  small;  classes  for  children 
are  usually  held  during  meetings  for  worship;  time 
for  education  is  limited;  classes  cover  a wide  age 
range.  This  book  offers  many  helpful  ideas  for  us. 
We  too  need  “continually  to  find  anew  what  our 
part  is  as  parents  and  members  of  the  Meeting  in 
helping  the  young  to  find  religion  at  first  hand  . . . 
We  also  have  a responsibility  to  clarify  and  under- 
stand as  fully  as  possible  the  Quaker  experience 
that  we  want  to  share  with  the  young.” 

Throughout  the  book  the  idea  is  stressed  that  not 
only  those  directly  involved  with  the  children’s  pro- 
gram but  all  adults  in  the  Meeting  have-  responsibil- 
ity to  share  and  to  work  with  children.  The  Meet- 
ing is  referred  to  as  “an  educating  community  for 
all  participants.”  The  minutes  small  children  share 
in  the  meeting  for  worship  help  them  in  learning  to 
worship.  Working  days  at  the  meetinghouse,  “family 
weekends,”  and  other  suggestions  are  given  as  ways 
children  and  adults  can  share  each  other’s  interests 
and  concerns. 

An  informative  chapter  about  “The  Development 
of  Children”  points  out  that  although  children  grow 
at  their  own  rate  “there  are  general  principles  about 
the  stages  of  growth.”  Brief  descriptions  of  stages 
from  infancy  through  adolescence  are  presented.  I 
cite  a few  comments  relating  to  the  Meeting’s 
responsibility.  Regarding  infancy:  “What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  the  child’s  first  experiences  of  Friends 
and  the  Meeting  House  should  be  happy,  relaxed 
occasions  when  he  can  feel  welcomed.”  About  late 
childhood:  “They  imitate  people  they  admire,  so 


it  is  important  that  they  learn  of  people  who  have 
been  moved  by  acts  of  unselfishness  and  concern 
for  others.”  Re:  adolescence,  readers  are  asked: 
“Can  we  in  our  Meetings  offer  to  our  young  people 
an  experience  of  worship  and  a communication  of 
religious  truth  which  has  power  to  offer  a life  of 
meaning  and  purpose?” 

Two  questions  dealt  with  in  the  chapter,  “The 
Home  and  the  Family,”  are  “How  are  we  to  help 
our  children  understand  our  experience  of  worship?” 
and  “What  is  the  link  between  home  and  Meeting?” 
Insightful  ideas  are  offered  to  parents  and  to  the 
Meeting  for  helping  to  make  worship,  prayer,  and 
discussions  about  religion  meaningful  to  children 
and  youth. 

Practical  advice  is  given  to  new  Meetings  which  for 
the  first-time  have  responsibility  for  developing  a 
program  for  children.  Guidelines  are  included  for 
clarifying  aims,  preparing  classrooms,  grouping,  and 
planning  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  Meet- 
ing’s situation.  Useful  materials  are  listed  for  giving 
children  opportunities  to  do  things  and  to  learn  to 
express  feelings  in  art  and  craft  forms. 

An  especially  thought-provoking  chapter  on 
“Religious  Knowledge”  considers  “what  specific 
areas  of  religious  knowledge  are  necessary  and  rele- 
vant to  children  today  if  they  are  to  arrive  at  an  in- 
formed point  of  view  of  their  own.”  Areas  dis- 
cussed are  self-knowledge,  other  people,  interrelated- 
ness with  the  physical  world,  the  Bible,  Quaker  be- 
liefs and  practice,  and  prayer  and  worship.  The  sec- 
tion about  the  Bible  raises  important  questions.  The 
author  cautions  against  teaching  the  Bible  only  at  a 
verbal  level,  neglecting  recognition  of  what  the  wri- 
ter was  trying  to  express.  “The  criteria  for  judging 
what  Bible  material  is  to  be  used  must  always  be 
related  to  the  child’s  present  needs.” 

The  chapter  “A  Wider  Family  of  Friends”  consi- 
ders the  needs  of  adolescents  in  situations  where 
there  is  no  peer  group  within  the  Meeting.  It  points 
up  the  importance  of  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  and 
other  gatherings  for  establishing  friendships  and 
“for  extending  young  people’s  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  what  Quakerism  may  mean  for  them.” 

Finally,  “Themes”  are  considered.  Ideas  are  given 
for  developing  study  sessions  based  on  the  areas  of 
religious  knowledge  discussed  earlier,  and  advice  is 
given  as  to  the  age  range  for  which  the  theme  would 
be  most  suitable.  Although  most  of  the  resource 
books  mentioned  are  not  readily  available  to  us  here, 
the  suggestions  regarding  aims,  activities,  and  how 
to  develop  themes  can  enrich  our  work  with  child- 

ren  and  youth.  (Continued  on  Page  160) 
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I recommend  this  book  to  Education  Committees 
in  our  Meetings  and  to  Meeting  Libraries  for  parents 
and  other  concerned  persons. 


Friends  in  Schools  Committee  Report 
Elizabeth  Jones,  Clerk  — San  Jose  Meeting 

There  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
the  time  since  PYM,  and  none  has  been  planned  for 
the  time  between  now  and  the  coming  session.  We 
have  communicated  with  each  other  to  some  degree, 
have  participated  in  seeing  one  of  our  objectives 
carried  out,  and  are  in  touch  with  progress  in  others. 
There  is  still  strong  concern  for  the  state  of  distress 
most  school  systems  are  in  currently,  with  students, 
teachers,  and  administrators  all  being  affected. 

The  Committee  has  assurance  from  Southern 
California  Regional  Meeting  that  it  is  sensitive  to  the 
the  concern  for  drawing  together  with  Pacific  Ack- 
worth  Friends  School.  We  are  content  to  let  the 
matter  procede  as  the  way  opens. 

Both  John  Woolman  and  Pacific  Ackworth,  which 
received  money  for  scholarships  last  summer  at  PYM, 
to  be  used  by  children  of  Friends,  reported  the  im- 
mediate application  of  those  funds  to  the  purpose 
intended.  We  wish  to  remind  Friends  that  scholar- 
ship money  is  no  longer  to  go  through  PYM,  but 
that  monthly  and  regional  meetings  are  appropriate 
agencies  for  gifts  to  either  school.  Both  schools 
have  equitable  systems  for  admitting  those  who 
can’t  pay  full  tuition,  and  they  don’t  turn  away 
Quakers  for  that  reason. 

A workshop  took  place  in  January,  developing 
out  of  interest  in  this  Committee’s  report  at  PYM 
on  the  non-violence  training  in  New  York  schools. 
This  was  carried  out  by  Sandy  and  Tom  Farley  of 
Marin  Meeting,  giving  credit  to  teachers  through 
Dominican  College,  where  they  already  have  a var- 
iety of  related  offerings.  They  obtained  Jane  Ann 
Smith  from  the  Children’s  Creative  Response  to 
Conflict  team,  who  spent  a little  more  than  a week 
here  from  New  York.  There  were  38  students  in 
the  two  courses  they  gave,  one  on  four  week  nights, 
and  one  on  the  weekend.  In  addition,  Jane  Ann 
gave  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the  Satur- 
day before  the  workshops,  a first  hand  picture  of 
her  experiences  with  the  project.  Sandy  and  Tom 
were  pleased  that  many  of  those  attending  were 
Friends.  They  came  from  as  far  as  Monterey,  Grass 


Valley,  and  Davis.  This  seems  to  assure  us  that  there 
will  be  a nucleus  in  our  area  for  further  growth  of 
this  productive  approach  to  sanity  in  the  early 
school  years. 

The  next  project  of  the  Committee  will  be  grow- 
ing out  of  some  of  the  concerns  of  Dorothy  Bruff, 
who  has  recently  retired  from  a position  in  the  pu- 
blic schools  best  described  as  guardian  angel  of  new 
or  troubled  teachers.  We  will  be  sending  these  to 
the  Committee,  and  procede  according  to  the 
responses. 


Annual  Conference  of  the  West  Coast 
Quaker  Association  of  Religion  and 
Psychology  (February  16-19,  Ben  Lomond) 

Elaine  Amoruso 
Berkeley  Meeting 

Several  years  ago  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  when 
we  met  to  explore  interest  in  a West  Coast  Quaker 
Association  of  Religion  and  Psychology,  I remember 
affirming  my  belief  in  the  intricate  link  between  psy- 
chology and  religion  to  someone  who  felt  strongly 
that  the  two  were  incompatible.  The  yearning  to  be 
whole  — the  will  to  seek  and  to  nurture  the  “I  AM- 
ness”  within  is  to  me  a very  religious  act.  At  that 
time  I tried  as  best  I could  to  give  verbal  expression 
to  this  inner  conviction.  In  the  intervening  years,  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  experience  the  divinity  with- 
in struggling  to  be  set  free.  And  perhaps  it  is  this 
inner  work  which  helped  me  to  “see”  rather  than  to 
talk  about  the  link  between  psychology  and  reUgion 
at  the  West  Coast  Quaker  Association  of  ReUgion 
and  Psychology  annual  conference  held  at  Ben 
Lomond  February  16-19. 

My  first  impression  of  the  group  on  Friday  even- 
ing was  that  by  and  large  we  were  in  the  autumn  of 
our  lives.  Yet  there  was  a spiritual  vitality  that  was 
almost  palpable  as  each  person  shared  with  the 
group  his/her  growing  edge  last  year.  Here  in  this 
room  with  me,  I realized,  were  fellow  travelers, 
people  involved  in  the  on-going  growth  process, 
open  toward  others  and  caring  for  them.  I felt 
heartened. 

The  candor  and  support  characteristic  of  the 
large  group  was  manifest  in  an  even  larger  measure 
for  me  in  the  home  groups  (small  groups  of  7-8  indi- 
viduals) which  met  after  each  plenary  session.  Our 
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purpose  was  to  probe  the  major  points  introduced 
in  the  plenary  sessions.  Our  conference  theme  was 
“Winter  Into  Wonder  — Seasons  of  Wholeness.” 
Marian  Sanders  used  the  image  of  winter  to  broaden 
our  awareness  of  the  vast  potential  which  lies  dor- 
mant at  this  season  of  the  year.  Just  as  the  seed  or 
bulb  enclosed  within  the  dark  warmth  of  the  earth 
waits  to  unfold  in  season,  so  must  we  look  upon 
the  “winter”  of  our  lives  as  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore those  unknown  parts  of  our  being  wherein 
lie  our  greatest  potential.  Winter  viewed  in  this  per- 
spective is  not  a time  of  sadness  for  it  signals  that 
something  is  stirring  within  us.  In  allowing  the  per- 
fection of  the  seed  within  us,  we  have  our  greatest 
hope  of  transcendence. 

In  our  small  groups  we  attempted  to  relate  the 
general  principles  of  the  conference  theme  to  our 
own  lives.  I became  aware  of  ways  in  which  I 
block  my  potential  and  felt  comfortable  sharing 
my  fears  with  the  group.  Each  person  listened  with 
concern  to  the  contribution  of  every  other  mem- 
ber. No  one  was  ever  “on-stage.”  Each  one  of  us 
was  fully  present  to  the  other,  but  never  so  deadly 
serious  that  we  could  not  enjoy  Bob  Tandy’s  quips. 

In  this  small  group  I realized  that  what  I was  ex- 
periencing was  not  a marvel.  What  we  were  all 
reaping  were  the  fruits  of  the  Quaker  process.  If 
openness  is  facile  for  us,  is  it  not  because  in  gather- 
ed worship  we  have  striven  over  a long  period  of 
time  to  strengthen  our  spiritual  muscle?  If  we  were 
able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  those  who  the  day 
before  were  strangers,  is  it  not  because  in  gathered 
worship  we  hearken  to  the  Truth  that  speaks  through 
us?  We  had  all  come  to  this  conference  with  a strong 
undergirding.  And  that  undergirding  provided  the 
moral  courage  by  which  we  began  and  will  continue 
to  explore  those  inferior  parts  of  ourselves  that  are 
our  real  jewels. 

In  our  meeting  for  worship  on  First  Day  the  mes- 
sages of  Margaret  Edwards  and  Gerri  House  were 
particularly  meaningful  to  me.  “If  I see  one  blos- 
som, I know  the  potential  is  there.”  (ME)  “The 
human  holding  is  the  potential  of  God’s  embrace  for 
us  all.”  (GH)  While  for  three  days  we  had  been 
searching  within  our  individual  selves  for  those  har- 
bingers of  spring,  yet  we  had  remained  mindful  of 
each  other.  Yes,  the  link  between  psychology  and 
religion  is  a fast  one  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  group! 


News  of  the  Meetings 

Worship  and  Ministry:  Care  For  One  Another 

From  Multnomah  State  of  Society  report:  “To 
catalogue  those  events  which  have  influenced  spir- 
itual development.  . . during  the  past  year  would  be 
a long  and  difficult  task.  We  therefore  pass  over 
events,  not  in  any  way  discounting  their  impor- 
tance, to  the  underlying  question  asked  by  all 
Queries,  all  Friends,  and  all  Meetings  in  all  times: 
How  is  the  Spirit  with  us?”  (We  note  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  New  England  Friend  that  these  re- 
ports from  Meetings  are  called  “Spiritual  Condi- 
tion Reports,”  and  this  question:  “If  the  Spiri- 
tual Condition  report  were  based  on  you,  your 
life,  your  values,  your  commitment,  what  kind 
of  a report  would  it  be?”)  Strawberry  Creek  ap- 
proved paying  cabfares  for  Friends  to  attend  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  when  the  transportation  coordina- 
tor is  unable  to  find  rides.  Friends  in  this  Meeting 
are  initiating  an  adult  study  group  which  will  be- 
gin with  sections  from  London  Yearly  Meeting’s 
Christian  Faith  and  Practise  in  the  Experience  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Berkeley  will  have  a family 
camping  trip  near  Pt.  Reyes  National  Seashore, 
Orange  County  planned  a Meeting  hike  into  the 
canyons,  and  San  Francisco  held  its  annual  family 
weekend  at  Ben  Lomond.  Berkeley  scheduled  a 
daylong  June  retreat  on  the  theme,  to  be  explored 
in  Quaker  dialogue,  of  “How  we  deal  with  conflict, 
within  ourselves,  and  in  the  larger  world  . . . The 
retreat  will  not  be  for  immediate  utilitarian  results 
(to  make  plans  or  decisions)  but  for  deepening  our 
personal,  spiritual  enrichment,  thereby  helping  us 
to  return  to  daily  life  with  fresh  insight  and  com- 
mitment. A retreat  is  for  renewal.  . .”  From  an 
open  letter  to  Davis  Friends,  in  their  March  news- 
letter: “Worship  is  a turning  to  God  with  all  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  wills.  We  realize  we  are  in  his 
presence,  and  he  is  great  beyond  conceiving.  We 
cannot  hide  anything  from  him.  And  yet  he  loves 
us  more  than  we  can  understand.  We  tell  him  this 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving,  not  that  he  needs  to  hear 
it,  but  that  we  need  to  say  it  . . . God  may  give  us 
teachings  to  share.  . . in  vocal  ministry,  or  he  may 
move  us  to  pray  aloud  in  the  name  of  all  present. 

He  may  move  us  to  revive  aloud  the  words  of  some- 
one else  that  he  has  illuminated  for  us  and  given 
new  meaning  . . . But  the  first  motion  is  always 
from  God.  . .”  Friends  in  this  Meeting  have  pre- 
pared a set  of  queries  on  family  life  for  use  at  home, 
and  they  have  established  a “Youth-Adult  Compan- 

( Continued  on  Page  162) 
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ion”  program,  a volunteer  one-to-one  support  and 
caring  ministry  under  the  guidance  and  training  of 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee.  Honolulu  has 
built  a wheelchair  ramp  at  the  Meetinghouse.  Palo 
Alto  displayed  a gallery  of  Friendly  Faces  from  the 
Meeting’s  community  of  the  1970’s,  and  then  col- 
lected these  snapshots  in  an  album  as  the  start  of 
an  ongoing  pictorial  history.  In  replying  to  Queries, 
Orange  Grove  responded:  “Perhaps  discussion  (as 
well  as  silent)  meetings  are  needed  to  uncover  and 
meld  our  diversity  into  a beautiful  whole.  In  God’s 
presence  unity  is  discovered  not  constructed  . . .” 
Redwood  Forest  and  Friends  from  Gualala,  Areata, 
Mendocino  and  Eureka  Worship  Groups  met  for  an 
evening  of  games,  potluck  supper,  sharing  and  dis- 
cussion with  an  up-date  on  draft  legislation. 

Umpqua  Valley  Worship  Group  received  gift  books 
for  their  library  from  Claremont.  La  Jolla  Friends 
joined  in  joyful  celebration,  honoring  the  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  of  Gretchen  and  Phil  Rudnick. 
Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting’s  next  mid- 
winter fellowship  theme  will  be,  “The  Meeting  as  a 
Family.” 

Peace  and  Social  Concerns.  Palo  Alto  Meeting  is 
funding  a position  with  AFSC  for  work  on  the  draft. 
Friends’  commitment  to  reaching  decisions  by  con- 
sensus was  affirmed  as  Meeting  approved  the  follow- 
ing minute  from  the  Peace  and  Social  Action  com- 
mittee: . . . “In  order  to  reach  consensus  each  per- 
son needs  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  each 
of  the  following  possibilities:  1)  general  agreement, 
2)  friendly  amendment,  3)  major  disagreement, 

4)  request  for  more  information.  In  a meeting  of 
four  or  five  . . . this  can  be  done  readily,  but  in  a 
large  meeting  if  one  person  speaks  at  a time  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  reach  consensus  ...  to  allow 
everyone  to  participate  ...  a minute  should  be  read 
to  the  meeting.  Following  this.  Friends  would  be 
asked  to  speak  to  three  or  four  Friends  nearest  them 
for  a brief  interval  ...  to  identify  approval,  disap- 
proval, amendments,  or  ignorance.  In  many  cases 
these  four  or  five  Friends  would  be  able  to  assist 
each  other  with  their  concerns.  If  not,  a spokesper- 
son should.  . . report  to  the  meeting.  . .the  clerk 
should  call  the  meeting  to  order,  and  call  upon 
those  Friends  who  need  to  express  their  concerns  to 
the  entire  meeting.  This  may  be  followed  by  addi- 
tional periods  of  discussion  as  needed.  . . it  is  possi- 
ble to  shorten  the  time  required  to  reach  consensus 
on  a difficult  issue  from  thirty  years  to  thirty  min- 
utes. . .”  Davis  Friends  have  been  meeting  with  re- 


presentatives from  churches  and  the  high  school 
Human  Relations  Committee  in  concern  to  esta- 
blish a peaceful  atmosphere  in  the  community’s 
schools.  Bibliographies  on  the  peace  testimony  are 
being  distributed  to  Young  Friends.  Orange  Grove 
Friends  note  that  “in  order  to  gather  support  and 
respect  for  peace  conversion  programs.  Friends  and 
others  must  be  accurate  in  their  statements  ...  the 
real  adversary  is  the  policy  maker,  not  the  scientist.” 
By  way  of  Barbara  Emmons,  the  Strawberry  Creek 
newsletter  has  a moving  appeal  for  help  from  Naomi 
Bronstein,  founder  and  director  of  Canada  House  in 
Guatemala  City.  The  house  serves  as  a center  for 
malnourished  children;  Guatemala  is  second  only 
to  Bangladesh  in  the  number  of  such  children  in  the 
world.  Westwood's  Peace  and  Social  Order  Commit- 
tee surveyed  its  membership  about  personal  and 
Meeting  participation  in  a variety  of  programs,  with 
special  concern  for  Amnesty  International.  Eastside 
helped  with  planning  and  food  preparation  for  the 
FCNL  conference  in  Seattle;  nine  workshops  were 
offered,  including  “Family  Farms,”  “Conscription,” 
“Money  and  War,”  “Disarmament,”  etc.  Pima 
Meeting  joined  the  AFSC  and  other  concerned 
groups  in  sponsoring  a silent  vigil  May  1 9 through 
May  25  at  the  Palo  Verde  (Arizona)  Nuclear  Energy 
Station,  protesting  the  dangers  of  nuclear  power. 
Leafletting  in  nearby  communities  and  a public 
meeting  were  also  part  of  this  action.  PYM  Young 
Friends  Peace  and  Social  Action  Committee  coordi- 
nated a gathering  of  Young  Friends,  Brethren  and 
Mennonites  meeting  together  for  worship  and  fellow- 
ship prior  to  participation  in  the  anti-nuclear  demon- 
stration at  Livermore  Laboratories.  Overnight  hos- 
pitality was  provided  by  Berkeley  Meeting  and  the 
Friends  Church.  Redwood  Forest  urged  letters  to 
their  county  board  of  supervisors  in  response  to  a 
request  for  public  feedback  on  Sonoma  County 
nuclear  installations.  “(The  Board)  should  be  en- 
couraged. . .to  support  the  development  of  safe  and 
appropriate  technology  in  the  fields  of  solar  and 
wind  energy. . .”  Gifts  to  the  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee and/or  the  Indian  Cyclone  Fund  were  made 
by  Claremont  in  appreciation  for  meetinghouse 
improvements.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the  Salt  II 
agreement  were  discussed  in  a public  meeting  spon- 
sored by  Friends.  Several  newsletters  noted  the 
first  (somewhat  restricted)  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  conscientous  objection  by  the  United 
Nations  in  its  December  20th  resolution.  Orange 
County  includes  in  its  newsletter  a statement  by 
Lonnie  Valentine,  clerk  of  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
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cerns  Committee,  “Why  I Refuse  to  Pay  Taxes  for 
Military  Spending.”  She  writes,  in  part:  “The  pay- 
ment of  taxes  for  military  spending  is  only  one  of 
many  ways  I participate  in  the  killing  I would  not 
do.  . .(It)  is  the  tightest  bond  to  the  death  of  others 
that  I feel  I can  change. . .If  I do  not  pay,  the  ar- 
mies still  exist,  but  I have  removed  my  helping 
hand.  . . I do  not  refuse  to  pay  in  hopes  of  peace, 

I am  at  peace  and  therefore  refuse  to  pay. . . War 
tax  refusal  is  for  me  a beginning,  not  an  end.” 
Albuquerque  Friends  refer  regularly  to  the  Friends 
Home  Service  Council’s  commentary,  “The  Uncom- 
fortable Queries,”  reminding  themselves  (and  us) 
that. . . “social  action  springs  from  widely  shared 
human  attitudes.  It  is  not  something  that  goes  on, 
promoted  by  a few  eager  enthusiasts.  For  a real 
step  forward  to  be  taken  it  is  also  necessary  that 
public  opinion  should  be  touched  and  should  re- 
spond. Social  justice  is  not  a promising  cause 
among  people  who  ignore  their  neighbors.  . .” 

Education  and  Good  Order.  Rachel  Barton,  Eugene, 
and  Elizabeth  Perry,  Strawberry  Creek,  have  been 
selected  as  participants  in  the  Quaker  Youth  Pil- 
grimage joining  twenty-five  others  from  around  the 
world  for  travel  and  visitation  in  England  and 
Northern  Ireland  July  12-Aug.  14.  Redwood  Forest 
has  a “Utopias”  study  group.  Palo  Alto  approved 
requesting  its  committees  to  prepare  written  min- 
utes on  matters  being  reported  to  Meeting  for  busi- 
ness, and  that  such  minutes  be  Hmited  to  matters 
on  which  the  whole  Meeting  needs  to  act.  After- 
Meeting  announcements  are  to  be  Meeting-related, 
with  the  clerk  notified  in  advance,  and  the 
announcement,  in  writing,  given  by  the  clerk  or 
someone  called  on  by  him,  “so  that  (announce- 
ments) do  not  detract  from  the  period  of  worship 
just  concluded.”  Orange  Grove  has  created  twenty- 
two  lively  challenges  for  the  education  of  children 
(and  adults?)  in  Meeting.  Some  samples:  “Learn 
the  Lords  Prayer;  the  23rd  Psalm;  talk  to  a grown- 
up in  Meeting  not  from  your  family  and  learn  some- 
thing about  his  or  her  life;  learn  the  names  and 
deeds  of  five  Quaker  heroes;  learn  the  names  and 
deeds  of  five  Bible  heroes;  do  clean-up  duties  for  a 
month  after  Meeting;  Find  out  and  tell  a few  things 
about  various  Quaker  organizations;  Be  able  to  tell 
about  one  other  religion;  Be  able  to  tell  what  is  im- 
portant about  Quakers;  Make  a big  painting  to- 
gether of  a Bible  story  and  tell  about  it  in  Meeting; 
Get  a pen  pal  from  another  country  and  learn  how 
he  or  she  lives.  . .”  and  more!  John  Yungblut  will 


be  a Friend  in  Residence  at  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting.  Westwood  Friends  have  a “Meeting  for 
Learning”  and  Bob  Vogel  led  it  on  “Service  To 
Others  — a Quaker  Heritage.”  Multnomah  approved 
a new  position,  that  of  AFSC-Meeting  liaison  per- 
son to  be  a member  of  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee.  Fres/io ’5  newsletter  includes  a 17-item 
list  of  concerns  and  appeals  gathered  from  Monthly 
Meeting  correspondence  — reminders  to  Friends  who 
were  present,  and  giving  information  to  those  ab- 
sent. Four  people  from  Albuquerque  had  a reward- 
ing visit  with  Gallup  Worship  Group.  La  Jolla  quer- 
ies Junior  Friends  as  well  as  adults  each  month. 
Eastside  is  discussing  plans  for  a 2-bay  window  addi- 
tion to  the  meetinghouse,  while  Palo  Alto  is  consid- 
ering sale  of  Weber  House  in  order  to  construct  more 
useful  facilities.  Umpqua  Valley  Worship  Group,  in 
selecting  topics  for  discussion,  determined  “that 
every  topic  had  both  an  ‘inner’  and  an  ‘outer’  aspect. 
We  agreed  that  we  needed  to  know  each  other  and 
each  other’s  views  better  before  we  could  involve 
the  group  in  public  statements  or  actions,  but  that,  ■ 
ultimately,  our  beliefs  should  find  expression  in 
action.  . .” 

Vital  Statistics 

Marriage: 

Linda  Martin  and  Tom  Weidlinger,  under  the  care 
of  Westwood  Meeting,  April  4,  1979 
Carla  Taylor  and  Robert  Tandy,  under  the  care  of 
Palo  Alto  Meeting,  April  6,  1979,  at  the  home  of 
Joy  Auble  in  Redwood  City. 

Birth: 

Robin  Faith  Fraser  was  born  April  14  to  Faith  and 
David  Fraser,  members  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

Deaths: 

John  Stephenson  III,  young  son  of  John  and 
Carolyn  Stephenson,  La  Jolla  Meeting,  on  March 
20,  after  a valiant  struggle  with  cancer. 

John  Smathers,  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  on  April  13th. 
(Memorial  Minute  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin) 

A Caution  to  Hot  Air  Balloonists 

Albert  Gordon,  an  attender  at  Santa  Monica 
Meeting,  would  caution  readers  of  “Balloons,  Any- 
one?” (March,  \91 9 , Friends  Bulletin)  not  to  fly 
hot  air  balloons  with  any  flammable  material 
soaked  in  alcohol  attached,  since  the  likelihood 
of  starting  fires  in  doing  so  is  great. 
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Imput  Sought  on  Idea  of  Western  Gathering 
of  Friends 

Considering  a Western  Gathering  of  Friends  two- 
three  years  hence  were  appointees  from  PYM  and 
volunteers  from  both  PYM  and  NPYM.  Convenor 
Frances  Ridgway,  Stuart  Ridgway,  Tom  & Sandy 
Farley,  Bob  Barnes,  Janet  and  Gregory  Berleman, 
and  Susanne  Schmitt  met  at  the  Berkeley  Meeting 
House  on  Third  Month  24,  1979.  Purposes  for  such 
a gathering  were  found  to  be:  renewing  old  ties; 
aiding  isolated  individuals,  groups  and  Meetings; 
and  forming  new  ties. 

Such  an  event  could  happen  with  regularity,  per- 
haps every  three-fjve  years. 

The  committee  decided  to  request  (and  does  now 
ask)  that: 

1)  Clerks  of  Monthly  Meetings  ask  for  a min- 
ute of  support  for  this  Gathering  — to  be  sent  to 
Gregory  Berleman,  2137  NE  42nd,  Portland,  OR 
97212  — at  their  earliest  convenience. 

2)  Individuals  and/or  groups  complete  the 
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following  form  and  mail  to  Greg  at  the  above 
address  before  July  1,  1979. 


Please  check  any  and  all  appropriate  boxes  and  fill  in  applicable  blanks: 

1)  I/We  am/are  □ an  individual  □ a group  name 

2)  □ Check  if  you  are  interested  in  attending.  How  many? 

3)  The  boundaries  of  the  geographical  area  from  which  I/we  would  prefer  to  invite  Friends  are: 


4)  I/We  prefer  that  Friends  be  invited  from  □ unprogrammed  and  programmed  Meetings 

□ Unprogrammed  Meetings  only. 

5)  My/Our  preference  for  the  area  of  the  site  is:  □ northern  California  (north  of  San  Francisco) 

□central  Oregon  (south  of  Portland)  □ west  of  Salt  Lake  (Reno/Tahoe  area)  □ other 

6)  My/Our  date  preference  is:  □ three  days  around  New  Year’s  Day  □ a Labor  Day  Weekend 

□ a Fourth  of  July  Weekend  □ a Bank  Holiday  Weekend  (weekend  of  first  Mondy  in  August  in  Canada)  1' 
□other 

7)  I/We  want  a theme:  □ yes  □ no 

suggested  theme 

8)  I/We  want  a keynote  speaker:  □ yes □ no 

suggested  speaker 

9)  I/We  are  willing  to  help  organize:  □ yes 

name 


address 


area  of  interest 


